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NOTES. 
Totus in Old French and Provencal. 

It is intended to present here a brief historical review of the 
development of the Modern French word tout. 

Its declension in the oldest stage of the language is as follows : 

toz tuit 

tot toz. 

The history of these forms has been thus far looked upon as very 
dark: the final t points back to a Latin form with a double t; a 
single ^should have fallen. Indeed, in his Italienische Grammatik 
(§263), M. Meyer- Liibke states as a fact that "already in Vulgar 
Latin tottus appears by the side of totus" and his opinion is also 
that of many scholars. 

tottus, however, is still considered as a doubtful form, and 
various attempts have been made to explain it. Grober, in 
Wolfflin's Archiv, vol. VI, p. 129, suggests that it may be due to 
a tautological use of the word, as in Modern Italian pian-piano. 
*tottotus, therefore, would be our starting-point. Several objec- 
tions have been raised against this form, the most weighty of all 
being that the fall of the tonic vowel in (utto, French tout, is 
wholly inadmissible. Moreover, even if tottus was accepted, all 
the difficulties would not disappear. 

Another explanation for the Italian form tutto, and one that is 
more plausible, is briefly indicated in Kbrting's Worterbuch, viz. 
the double t can be accounted for from the proclitic use of the 
word before a vowel-sound. We would have, for instance, tot(o) 
annoy- tottdnno, as we have tot(a) hora> tuttdra, e(t~) bene> ebbene : 
tutto would be thus far explained ; but no satisfactory reason has 
yet been offered in regard to the change of vowel. The Latin o 
cannot regularly give a u in Italian or in any of the Romance 
languages. 

It is rather surprising that an immediate cause for that phonetic 
disturbance should not have been thought of in connection with 
one of the phonetic phenomena that are everywhere of frequent 
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occurrence. I am alluding here to dissimilation. The final Latin 
u becoming regularly q in Italian, it is quite easy to understand 
why the tonic q changed to u when followed by a sound of the 
same nature, particularly if we lend attention to the fact that a 
closed q is frequently pronounced with a u glide. English so, for 
instance. The change of q>u must of course have taken place 
before the doubling of the consonant, and the different steps 
through which the word passed would be thus: totum> tqto> tuto 
+ voc> tutto. 

Since tutto is a special Italian form, it may not be amiss to 
suggest that, Italy being the last stronghold of the Latin language, 
the country where the Latin tongue held its own for the longest 
time, this dissimilation may have been further helped by the fact 
that the popular language endeavored also to establish a distinc- 
tion between its own oblique case and the Latin dative. 

I have thus far disposed of the objections that may be based 
on the Italian word and cleared the ground for the consideration 
of the French forms. I venture to express the opinion that they 
are all derived from the regular Latin forms, and that the apparent 
irregularities they offer are entirely due to phonetic causes. 

And first of all, one thing is already certain, viz. that the 
Spanish and Portuguese forms are regularly derived from the 
Latin. If from this territory we go over to the Provencal districts, 
we are confronted with a marked phonetic tendency that up to 
this day is one of the most conspicuous traits of Southern dialects : 
it is that of using very frequently voiceless dental stops as endings 
and the presence of a t often where it does not etymologically 
belong. This peculiarity is the subject of a note by M. Paul 
Meyer in the Vllth vol. of the Romania, p. 107, under the title 
' D'un emploi non 6tymologique du t final en Provencal,' and it 
is sufficient to look over some old Provencal texts to ascertain 
that a t may frequently be found where it does not etymologically 
belong. Bearing this in mind, we may easily admit that totus 
did not give in Provencal *tos, as it should have given, but toz, 
owing to this fondness for voiceless dental stops, which I believe 
asserts itself particularly in monosyllables ; and of course the 
explanation would hold the same in the case of totum> tot. 1 

In regard to M. Gaston Paris's remark in Romania, X, p. 42, 
that *totium must have existed, since we have ou instead of eu in 

1 antius'>anz presents a development exactly similar. 
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the Modern French word, I think that M. Gaston Paris himself 
would cheerfully concede that the same development occurs in 
quite a number of words, owing to their unaccented position in 
the stress-group ; cf. nos and vos, that have given in French nous, 
vous. 

We may also add that in French likewise, under certain con- 
ditions, the final t does remain. In soit<.sit, for instance, because 
the word is often used alone and frequently with great emphasis. 
Ex.: Soitf = Let it be so! May I be allowed to allude here to 
the familiar ' C'est clair et net comme clarinette' ? 

Now, I hold that the French forms were directly influenced by 
the Provencal, and this becomes clearer as we come to look at the 
plural form : Latin toti, French he-it, Provencal tuit, tuith, tuih, 
tuich. In the first place, we have here again the change of o>u; 
but this has been satisfactorily explained by Forster (Zeit. fiir 
rom. Phil. Ill, p. 498). Latin o was umlauted by the final i. 
The only thing left to be explained is the presence of the i before 
the t; and the solution of what has been thus far considered as a 
riddle is given by the study of certain Provenyal sounds. 

In an article contained in Romania, XIV, p. 289, in which he 
reviews the work of Mr. F. Armitage, 'Sermons du Xlle sifecle 
en vieux Provenyal publics d'aprfes le mss 3548 de la Bibliothfeque 
Nationale,' M. Paul Meyer calls our attention to some purely 
linguistic questions that are raised by the text published. One 
of them is the peculiarity of ending with the letter h a certain 
number of past participles in the nominative plural; for instance, 

amatus > amats amati> amah 

amatumy- amat amatos>amalz; 

and he points out the fact that there is but one ending for the 
singular subject and plural object, while the singular object and 
the plural subject have each an ending of their own; and also 
that the ending ati of the Latin plural nominative gives in 
Romance a different result than the ending atum of the accu- 
sative singular. He goes on and states that in certain texts 
(Hte. Garonne, Aude, Tarn, Aveyron) the i of the nominative 
plural is preserved, and gives numerous examples to bear out his 
statement. 

A little further he adds : " In other territories, particularly in 
Quercy, the i, instead of forming an atonic syllable at the end of 
the word, was joined to the tonic syllable . . . ; the result for the 
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Latin ending was either aik or aig . . . The same fact is observed 
in the Provengal tuih, tug, French tuit." Here M. Paul Meyer 
refers to an article by M. Jules Cornu contained in Romania, vol. 
VII, p. 360, under the title 'De l'influence r6gressive de Yi atone 
sur les voyelles toniques,' from which we may quote the following : 
" In tuit the attraction exactly similar to that which we know in 
a good many other words is plainly evident, and it is not the less 
so in oi, one of the forms of the imperative of oir ; for audi could 
give oi only through odii> odji> ojdji. One might be tempted 
to think that the doubling of the i that is admitted in order to 
explain tuit and oi is a pure hypothesis that does not rest upon 
any documentary evidence ; but in the translation of the Gospel 
of St. John we find tramesii, diissii, dissii, fezii, that give to it a 
solid foundation." 

I take the liberty of somewhat altering the formula given above, 
since in the case oitoti M. Cornu accepts the double /, for which 
we have no use, and we have then tutii> iutji~> tujtji. 

Since it is quite superfluous to repeat for tuit what has already 
been said in connection with the final t for tot, we may conclude 
in saying that the last difficulty has now vanished away ; and I 
hope to have fully established what I set out to prove, viz. that 
the Old French declension of modern tout in all its forms derives 
entirely from the regular Latin forms, and that the peculiarities 
they offer are partly due to phonetic causes and largely to 
Provencal influence. 

The oldest French text in which tuit occurs is the Cantilena of 
St. Eulalia, in the 25th line : 

Tuit oram que por nos degnet preier. 

The form oram, as Diez says, "ist eins der willkommensten." It 
shows, first, that at the date of the poem the ist pers. plur. in 
French still agreed with the Latin ending, and that the sweeping 
analogy to sumus was not yet a general one. On the other hand, 
it proves also that the French imperative goes back to the present 
of indicative and not to the subjunctive ; but what is of more 
immediate interest to us for the subject we are dealing with, 
oram is also a Provencal form ! 

Indeed, Provencal is the background towards which we have 
to turn our eyes in order to see many words in their true light. 
As an organic whole, it is the oldest in date of the neo-Latin 
languages. The Strassburg oaths are decidedly Southern in 
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their linguistic coloring, and another of our oldest monuments, 
' La Passion du Christ,' is a mixture of French and Provencal. 

It is therefore legitimate, in the present instance, to admit this 
influence, and it is gratifying to note that in this case old texts do 
support an argument that is based upon a dialectic fact. 

Chicago, Oct. 22, 1894. R.ENE DE PoYEN-BELLISLE. 



Notes on Thucydides, I 8. i ; I 9. 3 ; I 28. 3. 

Thucydides, in speaking of the purification of Delos by the 
Athenians, says (I 8. 1) that over half of the dead buried in the 
island were found to be Carians, yvoxrOevres rrj re o-Kevrj rav ojrXav 
^WTfBafiiievri ncii t<» rpoira a vvv er« Qixtttovijiv. This Jowett renders : 

"They were known by the fashion of their arms which were 
buried with them, and by their mode of burial, the same which 
is still practised among them." If this were what Thucydides 
intended to say, he would naturally have written, if the word 
aKivrj could mean fashion in the sense attributed to it by Jowett, 

T17 Te (TKevjj t5>v orrXav tb>v ^vvreBanfUvav Kri., for It IS the arms, not the 

fashion of the arms, that were buried. The note in Morris's 
edition reads: " ^vvrtBamxi vy : attrib. to <TKevrj," referring to c. 7, §1, 
where an attributive participle is placed after its noun without 
repetition of the article, and to a note on c. 11, §3, which reads: 
"Thuc. often places an attrib. partic. after a noun which is 
attended by other modifiers. Cf. c. 90. 7; 96. 8; III 54. 18; 56. 

5; 67. II. So Dem. XX 76, raiira i\arra> (pavrjval ir)s iv e'cdcrTo) vvv 

irepi airov dofrs imapxovorjs. XVIII 126." This note implies the 
same interpretation as Jowett's translation. 

The correct interpretation is given in Stahl's note: "agniti 
habitu armorum, seu armatura quippe quae cum iis sepulta esset." 
Stahl cites some instances of the use of o-«^ in a sense similar to 
that which he assigns to it here, but he does not go far enough. 
In fact, I have not found any instance of ukcv^ in the sense of 
fashion. It means everywhere in Thucydides, and, so far as I 
have been able to discover, in every other author, equipment, 
costume, outfit, and the like, i. e. not merely the fashion of arms, 
garments, ornaments, etc., but the objects themselves, so that 
o-icevr) tS>v ottXoiv means outfit of arms or military outfit. This 
statement is sufficiently confirmed by looking up the references 



